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PRESS  OPINIONS. 


Readers  of  this  collection  of  poems  will  agree 
that  Arthur  Harris  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  a 
poet  whom  we  ought  to  hold  in  real  esteem. — 
Leamington  Courier. 

The  Author  writes  with  much  poetic  fluency 
and  feeling,  with  a  full  understanding  of  his 
subjects,  and  with  very  excellent  discrimination. 
Taking  the  book  as  a  whole  it  is  true  poetry. — 
Coventry  Standard. 

Throughout  there  is  the  true  song  of  the  poet, 
some  brilliant  illuminations  of  historic  episodes, 
lines  that  are  grand,  lines  that  are  joyous,  with 
strong  threads  of  patriotism  and  hopeful  outlook 
for  Britain's  future. — Coventry  Herald. 

"  Kingly  Kenilworth  "  is  a  poetic  gem. — 
Edwin  Markham,  Author  of  (Ode,  U.S.A.). 

"  Shakespeare's  Stratford  "  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  and  deserves  a  large  sale. — 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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A  myriad  lamps,  lake-mirrored  shame  the  stars 
Which  as  in  pique,  withdraw  their  beams  of  gold 
From  off  the  waters.     Lutes  and  sweet  guitars 
And  clashing  cymbals  heavenly   strains   unfold. 

From  Mervyn's  Tower  fair  Amy  views  the  scene, 
Divines  the  lust-light  in  her  Leicester's  eyes! 
Ah  !  woeful  thought !     She  ever  stands  between 
Her  flickle  husband  and  his  royal  prize. 
She  ever  prays,  unanswered  seems  her  prayers, 

Yet   kindly   Heaven   with   grief-mists    veils   her 

sight ; 
She  wists  not  of  her  fate  on  Cumnor  stairs, 
The  darksome  death  which  brings  eternal  light. 

(From  Kingly  Kenilworth.) 


FOREWORD 


THIS  book  makes  no  claim  to  literary 
merit.  It  is  simply  a  hand-book  for  the 
use  of  visitors  to  the  historic  ruins  of  Kenil- 
worth  Castle ,  who,  having  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  "  Kenilworth  "  years  ago, 
have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  its  many 
incidents.  Yet  still  they  have  impressed  on 
their  minds  some  of  the  scenes  of  Amy 
Robsarf  s  story,  by  help  of  this  book  they 
may  refresh  their  memories  whilst  viewing 
the  actual  spots  which  the  author  of 
' '  Kenilworth  ' '  has  chosen  for  the  scenes 
of  his  remarkable  drama. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  "  Kenilworth,"  one  thing 
stands  as  stone — it  has  a  marvellous  draw- 
ing pozver.  From  North,  South,  East  and 
West  visitors  come,  and  almost  invariably 
their  first  question  is,  "  Where  is  Mervyn's 
Tower?  " 

The  writer  therefore  proposes  to  act  as  a 
narrator,     emulating    the    troubadour    of 
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olden  times,  zvho  in  baronial  halls,  ablaze 
with  light,  told  the  moving  stories  which 
dealt  with  deeds  of  bravery,  love,  and 
callous  crimes;  and  in  those  halls  half- 
savage  and  half-drunken  men,  listening 
with  greedy  ears  and  straining  eyes  had 
their  souls  uplifted.  The  inception  of  the 
novel  was  romance  with  a  frame-work  of 
history.  A  simple  Scottish  ballad,  entitled 
"  Cumnor  Hall,"  written  by  Mickle  and 
read  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  formed  the  basis 
of  "  KenilworJh,"  one  of  the  <(  best 
sellers  "  of  literature.  The  reading  of  that 
ballad  was  a  happy  chance,  for  which  the 
world  will  be  ever  grateful.  Here  in  Eng- 
land's  leafy  heart  stood  a  grand  old 
mediceval  castle,  steeped  with  the  history 
of  centuries;  where  democracy  found  its 
cradle — a  rude  one  true,  but  a  lasting  one; 
where  a  king  lost  his  crown  and  found  a 
pathway  leading  to  the  horrors  of  Berkeley 
Castle;  the  stepping-stone  of  a  Stuart  to- 
wards a  scaffold;  where  magnificent 
pageants  had  their  brief,  bright  course  and 
where  the  poet  had  his  first  peep  into  the 
wonderland  of  stagecraft  with  a  back- 
ground of  natural  scenery.     Here,  storm- 
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swept  and  mouldering,  left  battered  by 
vandals,  Kcnilworth  Castle  stood  awaiting 
its  resurrection.  That  came,  and  all 
through  the  reading  of  a  ballad.  Well 
might  a  poet  exclaim:  "Let  me  write  a 
nation's  songs!  " 

Thus  on  an  autumn  afternoon  when  a 
westering  sun  was  turning  to  gold  the 
ruddy  sandstone  walls  facing  it  making 
still  more  grim  the  shadow-wrapped 
eastern  walls,  there  came  to  this  shambles 
of  stone  "  a  tall  old  gentleman  leaning  on 
a  stick,  and  with  him  came  the  castle's 
Easter  morn." 

The  Wizard  of  the  North  merely  waves 
his  magic  wand,  and  lo  !  in  place  of  decay- 
ing stones  a  princely  pile,  furnished  and 
fit  for  Royalty,  takes  its  place.  To  those 
who  have  intelligently  read  Scott's  strik- 
ing novel  Kenilworih  Castle  cannot  be 
"  only  a  ruin." 


THE    STORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

What  Fate  doth  will,  that  thing  will 
surely  be." 


NEAR  the  far-stretching  forest  of  Exmoor 
stood  Lydcote  Hall,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Robsart  family. 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1550  the  re- 
presentative of  that  family  was  Sir  Hugh 
Rcbsart,  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  a  rare  old 
English  squire. 

The  mansion  was  a  low,  venerable 
building,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The 
approach  and  drawbridge  were  defended 
by  an  octagonal  tower  clothed  with  ivy. 

Here  resided  Sir  Hugh,  a  man  of  large 
size,  his  only  daughter  Amy,  Edmund 
Tressilian,  a  poet,  and  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, such  as  were  usually  found  in  a 
gentleman's  establishment  of  that  period. 

Upon  the  eve  of  St.  Lucy,  Lydcote  Hall 
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is  ablaze  with  light,  for  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  tenant  farmers  have  assembled 
to  view  a  theatrical  performance  by  a  band 
of  strolling  players.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  performance  are  the  wonder- 
ful juggling  tricks  by  Wayland  Smith. 
He  plays  his  part  so  bravely  that  the 
clown-like  squires  and  yokels  held  his  art 
to  be  associated  with  the  Devil. 

But  there  was  one  maiden  there,  Amy 
Robsart,  whose  rosy  cheeks  turned  pale 
and  her  blue  eyes  were  glazed  with  terror. 
To  relieve  her  mind,  her  lover,  Tressilian, 
— who  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a  philosopher, 
— shows  how  the  tricks  are  done,  and  in  a 
sense  "out-Herod's  Herod."  So  the 
lady's  mind  is  relieved,  and  the  evening 
ends  happily. 

The  players  leave — their  names  forgot- 
ten in  an  hour;  such  often  is  the  actor's 
reward. 

Little  did  Amy  Robsart,  Edmund  Tres- 
silian, and  Wayland  Smith  dream  that 
Fate  would  link  their  lives  together  with 
hoops  of  steel.  In  the  warp  and  woof  of 
life  strange  threads  are  assembled.  If 
Fate  so  will,  an  Emperor  may  become  the 
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bedfellow  of  a  hind,  or  a  yokel  may  grace 
a  throne. 

The  one  desire  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  is 
that  his  daughter  should  be  betrothed  to 
Edmund  Tressilian.  On  Amy's  side  there 
is  friendship  which  often  develops  into 
something  far  more.  Tressilian,  for  his 
part,  is  madly  in  love  with  her.  Left  alone 
at  Lydcote  Hall  their  story  would  have 
had  a  different  ending. 

' '  You  ask  me  how  love  cometh  ? 
It  came  unsought,  unsent. 
You  ask  me  how  love  goeth  ? 
That  was  not  love  which  went ! 

Then  into  this  Eden  enters  the  Serpent, 
in  the  form  of  Richard  Varney,  the 
trusted  servant  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leycester,  the  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

At  first  Amy  takes  a  violent  dislike  to 
him,  but  after  a  time  she  is  often  seen  in 
conversation  with  him,  as  though  there 
existed  a  secret  between  them.  There  was  ! 
His  master,  the  Earl  of  Leycester,  has 
accidentally,  or  of  design,  encountered 
Amy  in  the  picturesque  woodlands  sur- 
rounding her   father's  mansions;  secretly 
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woos  her;  she  being  unaware  of  the  odious 
reputation  which  attaches  to  his  name. 
Varney  is  their  go-between,  and  a  success- 
ful one  too. 

What  chance  had  Tressilian's  matter- 
of-fact  wooing  compared  with  the  romance 
of  these  clandestine  meetings?  Imagine 
the  secret  wanderings  by  moonlight,  every 
scented  spray  shimmering  like  burnished 
silver, — the  liquid  song  of  the  nightingale 
repeating  with  ecstacy  the  joys  and  sorrows 
lovers  ever  know.  No  wonder  this  simple 
country  maiden  falls  irresistibly  in  love 
with  the  graceful  handsome  wooer.  And 
so,  the  old,  old  story — 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray  ' ' — 

They  elope,  without  her  father's  know- 
ledge, to  be  secretly  married,  and  her 
bridal  home  is  Cumnor  Hall.  How  could 
such  a  union  prove  a  happy  one  ?  The 
gilded  Court  butterfly  had  mated  with  a 
sombre  country  moth  !  And  the  after- 
math was  yet  to  be  gathered.  Her  flight 
is  discovered,  Varney  is  supposed  to  be 
the  culprit,   and  Sir  Hugh  Robsart   falls 
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into  a  melancholy  mood  from  which 
nothing  can  rouse  him.  Tressilian  takes 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  for  despite 
all  he  still  loves  her,  and  follows  Varney 
to  Cumnor  Hall,  determined  to  see  that 
Amy  is  legally  wedded  or  seek  revenge  at 
the  rapier's  point. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  A  silken  thread  may  lead  to  Beauty' s 
Bower." 

THE  scene  now  changes  to  the  village  of 
Cumnor,  a  hamlet  adjacent  to  Oxford. 
At  the  "  Brown  Bear," — of  which  Giles 
Gosling  is  the  jovial  host,  and  a  retailer 
of  unequalled  Canary, — a  merry  company 
is  assembled.  Into  the  snug  bar  comes 
Michael  Lambourne,  a  braggart  swash- 
buckler and  nephew  to  Giles,  who  does 
not  recognise  him.  After  making  veiled 
inquiries  about  himself,  the  host  gives  his 
supposed  absent  nephew  a  character  sketch 
which  would  make  a  mummy  blush  with 
shame.  Unabashed,  Michael  reveals  him- 
self and  insists  on  standing  bumpers 
around.  He  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  bar-parlour,  and  a 
merry  night  ensues. 

Tressilian,  who  is  staying  at  the 
"  Brown  Bear,"  is  sitting  in  a  shadow- 
wrapt  corner  hoping  to  hear  some  tidings 
of  his  lost  love.  The  landlord  draws  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  him,  and  he 
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joins  them.  He  is  a  man  between  the  age 
of  25  and  30  years,  above  middle  size, 
dressed  plainly  yet  having  an  air  of  ease 
which  suggests  that  he  is  of  gentle  ex- 
traction. Reserved  and  thoughtful,  he 
has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  on 
occasion  flashing  out  with  remarkable 
lustre.  From  their  conversation  Tressilian 
learns  that  Amy  Robsart  is  living  in  strict 
seclusion  at  Cumnor  Hall  under  the 
guardianship  of  Anthony  Foster. 

He  hears  a  wager  made  between  the 
village  mercer  and  Michael:  that  the  latter 
dare  not  go  to  the  Hall  and  force  Foster 
to  introduce  him  to  the  fair  lady  living 
there.  Tressilian  agrees  to  find  half  the 
stakes,  and  will  accompany  him  on  his 
adventure.  Michael,  hopelessly  drunk,  is 
conveyed  to  his  chamber. 

In  the  morning  they  set  out  for  Cumnor, 
where  Amy, — the  presumed  wife  of 
Richard  Varney, — resides.  Eventually 
they  are  admitted,  and  the  lover  is  left 
alone,  whilst  Foster  and  Michael  go  into 
an  adjoining  room.  There  the  braggart 
is  engaged  as  a  hired  ruffian  in  the  pay 
of  the  Earl  of  Leycester. 
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In  the  meantime  Tressilian  has  acci- 
dentally encountered  Amy,  robed  in  rich 
attire  and  filling  her  position  as  Countess, 
though  her  old  lover  knows  nothing  of 
this.  He  tries  to  hide  his  face  by  wrapping 
his  cloak  around  him ;  but  she,  thinking 
it  is  her  wished-for  husband,  says:  "I 
pray  my  sweet  friend,  after  I  have  waited 
for  you  so  long,  you  come  not  to  my 
bower  to  play  the  masquer.  You  are 
arraigned  of  treason  to  true  love.  You 
must  stand  up  with  face  uncovered  and 
answer  the  charge — guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  ' 

Tressilian  draws  his  mantle  away. 
"  Amy  !  Fear  me  not !  "  Seeing  who  it 
is,  she  replies :  "  Why  should  I  fear  you? 
I  am  in  my  own  house.  If  I  prefer  to  live 
in  seclusion,  who  is  to  gainsay  me?  "  He 
hands  her  her  father's  letter,  tells  of  his 
severe  illness,  implores  her  passionately  to 
accompany  him,  almost  using  force.  She 
screams;  Foster  and  Michael  enter,  and 
after  a  stormy  interview  Tressilian  leaves 
Amy.  As  he  is  emerging  from  the  gate- 
way he  meets  Varney.  They  fight  a  duel, 
and  Tressilian,  victorious,  is  about  to  kill 
Varney,    but   owing   to   the   timely   inter- 
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ference  of  Lambourne  the  victim's  life  is 
spared.  Tressilian  returns  to  the  "  Brown 
Bear,"  followed  by  Lambourne,  spying 
upon  his  movements,  being  ordered  to  do 
so  by  Varney,  who  proceeds  to  interview 
Amy  at  the  Hall  and  to  present  her  with  a 
string  of  wonderful  pearls, — a  present 
from  her  husband,  my  Lord  of  Leycester, 
who  has  enclosed  a  letter  informing  her  of 
his  approaching  visit. 

Cumnor  Hall,  an  ecclesiastical  building 
of  fourteenth  century  construction,  had 
lately  been  profusely  decorated  to  serve  as 
the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Leycester's  wife. 
The  Court  favourite  has  hurriedly  married 
this  lovely  country  lady,  unfitted  to  grace 
the  halls  of  royalty,  where  artificiality  was 
a  virtue  held  in  esteem.  Too  late  he 
realises  his  mistake.  Like  a  songster  in 
a  gilded  cage,  the  neglected  wife  frets 
'gainst  the  bars  of  her  magnificent  prison- 
house. 

The  husband  meanwhile  is  sunning  him- 
self in  the  smiles  of  England's  virgin 
Queen.  In  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  rues 
his  marriage,  knowing  that  the  ambitious 
hopes  already  springing  up  are  doomed  to 
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be  shattered  by  the  presence  of  this  un- 
wanted wife. 

"  If  we  could  read  the  future  in  our  youth, 
How  different  all  our  lives  would  be  !  ' 

Yet  is  he  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  sweet 
nature  and  lovely  countenance  of  Amy. 
He  comes  secretly  to  Cumnor,  and,  re- 
moving the  huge  cloak,  reveals  all  the 
glories  of  Court  attire, — his  various  de- 
corations and  braveries.  But  she,  sweet 
simple  soul,  joys  in  seeing  him,  alone,  for 
he  is  the  man  she  loves. 

In  order  to  be  with  him  she  implores 
him  to  introduce  her  at  Court.  He  refuses 
her  request,  explaining  by  gentle  sophis- 
tries and  evasions  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so.  She  unwillingly  accepts  his 
excuses,  still  hoping  for  the  time  when  her 
honour  will  be  vindicated  and  all  the  world 
know  her  as  the  wife  of  England's  proudest 
peer.  That  time  will  come  too  late.  That 
Leycester,  callous  and  selfish  as  he  was, 
felt  some  qualms  of  conscience  I  am  as- 
sured. Imagine  the  scene  when,  after  a 
hurried  visit,  he  takes  leave  of  his  wife  in 
the  early  morning.  She  is  robed  in  a  white 
cymar  of  silk,   lined   with  furs,   her  un- 
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stockinged  feet  in  silken  slippers;  from 
under  her  midnight  coif  her  unbraided 
auburn  hair  has  escaped,  and  the  early 
morning  sun  gilds  every  rippling  strand. 
Her  drawn  features  and  tear-dimmed  eyes 
betoken  the  sorrow  she  feels  at  the  depar- 
ture of  her  lord. 

"  God  be  with  thee,  my  dearest  and 
fairest !  "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  leaving,  and 
at  the  same  time  refusing  the  request  that 
she  may  go  to  see  her  dying  father. 

Like  Faust  accompanied  by  his  familiar 
spirit  leaving  Marguerite's  garden,  Ley- 
cester  and  Varney  slink  away  from  Cum- 
nor  Hall. 

Weep  on,  neglected  wife !  Thou  hast 
seen  the  last  look  of  love  on  thy  husband's 
face.  These  tears  are  as  a  gentle  summer 
shower.  Thy  winter  is  near,  and  with  it 
the  storms  of  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"I'll  don  the  motley,  -play  the  ferfect 
fool." 

TRESSILIAN,  having  been  warned  by 
Gosling  that  his  nephew  means  mischief, 
leaves  the  "  Brown  Bear  "  secretly  at  day- 
break. 

On  his  journey  towards  Lydcote,  where 
he  intends  to  take  the  news  of  Amy,  his 
horse  casts  a  shoe.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  farrier,  but  making  enquiries  he  meets 
an  old  dominie  who  tells  him  of  a  farrier 
and  alchemist  who  is  supposed  to  have  sold 
himself  to  His  Satanic  Majesty.  It  so 
happens,  the  schoolmaster  is  a  writer  of 
stage-pageants,  and  was  engaged  on 
writing  one  for  the  magnificent  perform- 
ances to  be  given  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Leycester  at 
Kenilworth  Castle.  He  allows  a  deformed 
pupil,  Flibbertigibbet,  to  show  him  the 
way  to  the  devil- forge  where  horses  are 
shod  by  magic  art.  But  Wayland  Smith, 
the  conjurer  of  Lydcote  Hall  fame,  turns 
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out  to  be  the  noted  Doctor,  Alchemist,  and 
farrier,  feared  by  the  neighbourhood. 
They  recognise  each  other,  and  eventually 
Wayland  becomes  a  trusty  follower  of 
Tressilian. 

They  journey  to  Lydcote  Hall,  where 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart  lies  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  makes  a  marvellous  recovery 
owing  to  an  effective  potion  administered 
by  Wayland  Smith.  Whilst  here,  Tres- 
silian receives  an  urgent  summons  from 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  his  patron,  urging  him 
to  re-join  him  at  Says  Court. 

This  fitting  in  with  his  determination  to 
bring  Varney's  villainy  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's notice,  he  starts  from  Lydcote  Hall, 
accompanied  by  Wayland. 

After  a  hurried  journey  they  arrive  at 
Says  Court  and  find  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
lying  at  the  last  extremity  of  life,  having 
been  poisoned  by  food  administered  by 
an  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Leycester — so  it 
is  surmised.  Wayland  Smith  perceives  by 
the  symptoms  of  the  Duke's  condition  that 
it  is  the  poison  whose  remedy  his  old  em- 
ployer, the  Devil  Doctor,  Dr.  Alasco, 
alone  knows.     He  is  allowed  to  administer 
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it,  and  Sussex  recovers.  Tressilian,  to- 
gether with  a  large  company  of  gentlemen, 
then  accompanies  the  Duke  to  the  Court  of 
the  great  Elizabeth. 

There  he  lays  his  grievance  before  the 
Queen.  Varney,  to  screen  Leycester,  an- 
nounces that  Amy  Robsart  is  his  own 
wedded  wife.  Elizabeth,  who  has  ar- 
ranged a  royal  progress  from  Woodstock 
to  Kenilworth  Castle, — which  is  to  have 
all  the  gorgeous  magnificence  customary  in 
those  days, — orders  Tressilian  and  Varney 
to  meet  her  there,  Varney  to  produce  his 
wife.  There  the  matter  shall  be  settled 
once  and  for  all. 

Tressilian,  who  is  anxious  on  Amy's  ac- 
count, fearing  he  scarcely  knows  what  from 
Leycester  and  Varney,  despatches  Way- 
land  to  Cumnor,  giving  him  his  signet  ring 
as  a  token  to  Giles  Gosling  of  the  "  Brown 
Bear,"  who  will  help  him,  and  bids  him 
watch  over  his  lost  love,  Amy.  Wayland 
mounts  his  horse,  rides  hurriedly  to  Cum- 
nor, and  awaits  events. 

Leycester  has  sent  down  his  alchemist, 
Dr.  Alasco,   to  Cumnor  Hall,   with  strict 
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orders  that  by  potions  he  shall  bring  about 
Amy's  death. 

Wayland  Smith  appears  at  the  "  Brown 
Bear,"  disguised  as  a  travelling  pedlar; 
so  perfectly  has  he  changed  his  appearance 
that  no  one  suspects  him. 

Michael  Lambourne  and  the  alchemist 
now  appear  on  the  scene.  A  message  is 
sent  to  Tony  Foster,  and  whilst  the  two 
villains  await  his  coming,  Wayland  as  a 
pedlar  goes  to  the  Hall,  where  he  sees  the 
Countess  and  her  maid  in  the  garden.  Ap- 
proaching them,  and  apeing  Autolycus, 
he  sings :  — 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow, 
Cloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses." 

He  displays  his  wares,  and  informs  them 
the  prices  have  risen  double  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  fineries  for  the  coming 
pageants  which  the  Earl  of  Leycester  has 
provided  for  Elizabeth. 

He  suggests  that  the  Queen  intends  to 
marry  Leycester,  according  to  common 
report.     The  Countess,  cut  to  the  quick, 
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denies  the  statement.  He  offers  and  she 
purchases  a  potion  which  is  effective  in 
relieving  those  who  suffer  from  the  pangs 
of  melancholia.  Her  maid,  Foster's 
daughter,  objects  to  her  mistress  using  it, 
for  she  deems  it  will  be  harmful.  Wayland 
takes  a  copious  dose ;  the  Countess  follows 
his  example.  On  leaving,  hearing  the 
voices  of  Foster,  Lambourne,  and  the 
Alchemist,  Dr.  Alasco,  he  warns  Janet  that 
the  last-named  person  is  sent  to  poison  her 
mistress,  and  that  the  potion  is  a  sure  cor- 
rective for  the  poison  his  old  master  will 
undoubtedly  use. 

Meanwhile  Leycester  in  London  sends 
Varney  to  Amy,  imploring  her  to  pass  as 
Varney's  wife  during  the  few  days  she  will 
be  at  Kenilworth,  as  requested  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Varney  rides  post- 
haste to  Cumnor,  plunging  his  rowels  into 
his  horse's  flanks,  and  exclaiming,  "  On, 
good  horse,  on ;  the  Devil  urges  us  both 
forward."  When  Amy  receives  her  lord's 
letter,  she  tears  it  in  pieces  and  refuses  to 
comply  with  such  a  request.  Varney,  after 
an  interview  with  Alasco  the  wizard,  sends 
Foster  with  poisoned  wine  to  Amy.      But 
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Janet,  suspecting  the  design,  snatches  the 
cup  and  prepares  to  drink  the  wine  herself. 
Foster  rushes  to  his  daughter,  and,  for- 
bidding her  to  drink,  dashes  the  cup  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  the  plot  is  discovered. 
Dr.  Alasco — for  that  is  his  real  name — 
prepares  a  powerful  draught  for  Varney, 
who  hypnotises  Amy,  so  that  she,  perforce, 
takes  it.  Janet  discovers  her  mistress  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  but  being  assured  of  the 
power  of  Wayland  Smith's  remedy,  makes 
Amy  take  exercise  and  then  informs  her 
that  she  must  take  instant  flight  with 
Wayland,  who  is  acting  under  Tressilian's 
orders.  The  Countess  readily  agrees  to 
the  proposal,  for  she  fully  realises  her  peril. 
At  night-time,  guided  by  Janet,  they  meet 
Wayland,  who  is  to  accompany  Amy  on 
her  journey  to  Kenilworth,  where  she  will 
plead  her  cause  to  her  husband  Leycester. 

They  ride  in  haste,  but  their  flight  is 
discovered,  and  Varney  and  Lambourne 
follow  them.  They  are  almost  discovered, 
but  by  taking  refuge  with  a  theatrical  com- 
pany which  is  journeying  to  perform  at 
Kenilworth  Castle  they  evade  discovery. 
Varney  comes  hurriedly  up,  enquiring  news 
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of  the  fugitives,  but  Flibbertigibbet  the 
hunchback — who  had  directed  Tressilian 
to  the  Devil's  forge — with  ready  wit  ex- 
plains that  Wayland  is  their  conjuror  and 
that  Amy  is  the  leading  lady,  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Robert  Laneham, 
their  principal  actress,  who  has  given  birth 
to  a  child  at  this  village  of  Donnington. 

So  Varney  and  Lambourne  continue  the 
pursuit. 

Owing  to  the  Countess's  indisposition, 
she  and  Wayland  remain  behind,  the  com- 
pany hurrying  on.  At  last  the  couple  are 
able  to  resume  their  journey.  When  within 
five  miles  of  Kenil worth  they  find  crowds 
of  people  of  all  degrees  thronging  every 
road.  There  is  to  be  a  Royal  Fete  for 
19  days;  the  Court  is  to  be  there,  and  all 
the  nobility  of  the  land;  and  flocking  to 
it  are  strolling  players,  professional  men- 
dicants, troubadours,  quacks — cutpurses 
and  viler  ruffians,  all  hoping  to  make  a 
golden  harvest  out  of  the  numberless  crowd 
which  will  gather  at  the  Castle. 

Little  the  crowds  deemed  that  this  pomp 
and  pageantry  was  the  wily  statecraft  of 
one    woman   out  manoeuvring    Spain    and 
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Rome.  From  the  moment  she  started  her 
Royal  Progress  from  Woodstock,  the 
Armada,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
was  definitely  countered.  "  Good  Queen 
Bess  "  was  stirring  sluggish  English  souls 
to  meet  the  greatest  trial  this  moated  island 
had  known.  There  are  no  "Armada 
Day"  celebrations,  at  which  I  wonder. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Without  a  noble  palace — hers  in  fart — 
She  stands 
A  su-pfiliant  to  a  meniaV s  mood.'" 

THE  Countess  and  Wayland  wend  their 
way  to  Kenil worth.  After  long  delays 
they  halt  in  front  of  the  Park-gate  en- 
trance (the  cottage  stands  to  this  day), 
around  which  a  crowd  of  people  of  all 
degrees  are  seeking  by  some  pretext  or 
another  to  gain  admittance.  Wayland  has 
no  valid  excuse,  but  whilst  waiting,  he 
hears  the  Usher's  voice  call  out :  "  Let  the 
fellow  with  the  orange-tawny  cloak  and 
his  woman  gear  pass!  "  And  so  they 
enter,  amidst  envious  jeers  of  the  crowd — 
this  through  the  intervention  of  Flibberti- 
gibbet, who  says  they  are  players  of  his 
company.  They  pass  through  the  gate, 
and  enter  on  a  great  winding  road,  a  mile 
long,  bordered  with  noble  oaks,  leading 
to  the  Chase  Gate,  which  is  the  first  proper 
entrance  to  the  Castle.  As  they  proceed, 
on  their  right  hand  lies  the  lovely  Vale  of 
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Kenilworth — one  of  the  beauty-spots  of 
this  country — the  Abbey  lake  glows  with 
the  reflection  of  the  westering  sun,  and  the 
many  thatched  cottages  built  of  sandstone 
environing  the  stretching  valley  seem  as 
topaz  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Crossing  the  Braes — where  once  was 
fought  out  the  tournament  which  decided 
the  Championship  of  Europe  (an  English 
Knight  won  it,  named  Mortimer) — they 
pass  through  the  archway  of  the  Gallery 
Tower,  and  through  the  gate  of  Mortimer's 
Tower  enter  the  base  court.  Here  Way- 
land  tips  an  under-official,  and  he  and  the 
supposed  actress  are  escorted  to  Mervyn's 
Tower  and  into  Tressilian's  room.  The 
Countess  writes  an  impassioned  letter  to 
her  lord,  and  despatches  Wayland  with 
it.  Flibbertigibbet,  however,  steals  it, 
and  so  it  miscarries. 

Into  the  room  enters  Tressilian,  and 
meets  his  old  love  face  to  face.  After  a 
sorrowful  interview  with  Amy,  he  at  length 
promises  he  will  keep  silent  regarding  her 
affairs  for  24  hours.  He  little  knows  he 
is  signing  her  death-warrant  by  that  pro- 
mise. He  leaves  the  apartments,  meets 
Michael  Lambourne   on  the   stairs,     and 
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the  latter,  suspecting  a  liaison,  determines 
to  search  the  matter  out.  To  repeat,  the 
letter  is  lost,  and  Amy  waits  alone  in 
Mervyn's  Tower,  anxiously  expecting  her 
husband. 

The  westering  sun  dies  with  sacrificial 
fires ;  the  great  gun  booms  at  Warwick, 
the  bell  at  Kenilworth  tolls,  many  cannons 
roar  at  the  castle,  and  trumpets  sound  a 
grand  fanfare.  A  sound  like  a  roaring 
sea  rolls  on  and  on,  for  voices  of  sturdy 
Englishmen  are  acclaiming  their  beloved 
Queen.  The  royal  procession  traverses 
the  Tilt-yard,  past  the  great  lake  150 
acres  in  extent  glowing  with  myriads  of 
coloured  lights.  Greek  fires  are  circling 
up  skyward,  their  reflection  seen  beyond 
Oxford ;  rockets,  like  meteroric  stars, 
shoot  round  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where 
are  floating  islands,  with  fairies  and 
musicians  playing  sweet  music  on  them, — 
dolphins  24  feet  long,  with  musicians 
inside ;  mermaids  on  the  top  and  actors  and 
actresses  in  professional  pageant. 

Amongst  the  crowd  stood  a  little  lad  of 
eleven,  and  watching  with  a  poet's  eye 
(the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world) 
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his  poetic  soul  has  birth.  (Read  Scene  2, 
Act  iii.  of  "  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream," 
and  you  can  verify  this.) 

And  so  the  royal  procession  comes.  In 
front  200  men  on  horse-back  with  torches 
six  feet  long,  deploy  into  the  Court-yard, 
which  is  draped  with  richest  silks,  and 
blazoned  with  armorial  bearings.  The 
uncovered  court-yard  is  roofed  with  gar- 
lands of  real  roses  (only  the  supply  ran 
short  and  so  they  had  to  make  up  with 
paper  ones),  and  so  the  great  Elizabeth 
enters  in  a  circle  of  light.  A  magnificent 
display  of  fireworks  illuminates  the  scene 
(poor  Amy  hears  their  thunderous  noise), 
such  was  the  stage  entrance  of  Elizabeth 
into  Kenilworth  Castle. 

One  thing  more  I  add :  the  cream  of 
English  society  is  here — and  knowing  the 
gorgeous  costumes  of  those  days,  it  is  easy 
to  visualise  this  unmatchable  pageant. 

Elizabeth  enters  the  magnificent  Ban- 
quetting  Hall,  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt 
in  1377,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  per- 
fect perpendicular, — its  proportions  a 
double  cube,  with  highly  carved  roof  (you 
see  a  practical  re-production  of  it  at 
Christ  Church  Hall,  Oxford).     From  the 
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fluted  roof  hangs  a  golden  candelabra,  in 
shape  like  a  spread  eagle  (no  suggestion 
of  America!),  the  stone  floor  is  laid  with 
polished  oak,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  the  walls  hung  with  the 
richest  silken  tapestry  misty  with  perfumes 
and  sounding  to  the  sweet  strains  of  the 
sweetest  music  from  lutes,  guitars  and 
various  other  instruments  of  the  period. 
The  windows,  magnificent  in  the  perpen- 
dicular proportions,  are  filled  with 
gorgeously  coloured  leaded  lights  wherein 
are  portrayed  the  arms  of  the  various  lords 
of  the  Castle  since  its  erection.  There  are 
magnificent  carved  fireplaces, — the  ruins 
of  two  can  be  seen  now,  at  the  Southern 
end  of  the  Hall  a  Gothic  throne,  and  on 
the  North  a  musicians'  gallery. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  setting  of  Eliza- 
beth's sojourn  here.  If  pageantry  be  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  life,  it  was  surely 
here. 

But — side  by  side  with  this — there  was 
another  pageant  I  have  not  time  to  enter 
into;  that  of  the  down-trodden  serfs 
almost  brutalised  by  their  noble  lords  and 
masters.     Thank  God  for  to-day  ! 

Here  in  the  Banquetting  Hall  are  gath- 
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ered  numerous  courtiers,  amongst  whom 
are  Tressilian  and  Varney,  and  Elizabeth 
in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which  has  arisen 
between  them,  calls  them  in  front  of  her. 
She  deems  Tressilian  to  be  distraught  ow- 
ing to  his  strange  replies — which  are  caused 
by  his  promise  to  Amy, — and  he  is  placed 
under  the  custody  of  Walter  Raleigh. 

Varney,  Walter  Raleigh,  Nicholas 
Blount  and  others  are  knighted.  These 
and  other  notable  people  are  invited  to 
dine  with  Elizabeth  in  her  private  dining- 
room.  They  leave  the  Banquetting  Hall, 
descend  the  fine  stone  external  staircase, 
and  crossing  the  garnished  courtyard 
enter  Leycester's  Building,  newly  erected 
for  Her  Majesty's  lodgment.  Here  a 
magnificent  banquet  is  held  in  honour  of 
those  whom  Elizabeth  has  knighted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Virtue  is  guarded  by  an  unseen  host.'" 

THE  COUNTESS,  in  Mervyn's  Tower, 
awaits  impatiently  her  lord. 

The  firework  display  lights  up  her  room, 
and  startles  her  for  the  moment.  She 
views  from  her  windows  the  pageant  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  and  hears  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  which  seem  floating  from 
everywhere.  She  bars  her  door,  retires  to 
rest,  and  counts  the  great  bell  tolling  the 
midnight  hour.  She  falls  asleep  and 
dreams  of  happier  days  when  the  noble 
Earl  announced  his  visits  by  a  whistle. 
But  it  changes  to  a  bugle  blast,  the  mort, 
used  when  a  stag  was  killed  at  her  father's 
mansion.  She  awakes — it  is  the  hunting 
party  preparing  for  the  stag  hunt. 

Lambourne  now  enters  with  a  master 
key. 

The  villain  makes  improper  overtures, 
but  she  with  strength  she  little  dreamed 
herself  possessed  of,  thrusts  him  from  her. 
She  screams,  her  glove  comes  off  in  the 
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struggle,  and  in  the  interval  she  escapes 
down  the  winding  stairway.  The  scream 
brings  the  gaoler  on  the  scene,  and  Michael 
and  he  indulge  in  a  free  fight. 

Meanwhile,  Amy,  passing  under  the 
arches  of  the  external  staircase,  and 
through  the  under  croft  of  the  "  Hall  on 
Pillars,"  hurries  down  the  marble  stairs 
which  wind  to  the  Watergate  and  to  the 
Pleasaunce.  Taking  the  latter  course  she 
passes  under  the  noble  archway,  which 
stands  to-day,  into  the  garden. 

I  hesitate  to  describe  this  Pleasaunce; 
nevertheless  I  must  essay  it.  It  was  a 
noble  place,  2\  acres  in  extent,  winding 
around  in  a  circle  about  Caesar's  Tower, 
which  loomed  over  it. 

Leycester  had  spent  5  years  preparing  it 
as  an  Italian  garden  which  should  be  fit 
for  the  pageants  prepared  for  it.  The 
sloping  banks  were  graced  by  noble  marble 
terraces;  tessellated  marble  flooring, 
designed  in  geometrical  fashion,  stretched 
out  to  marble  obelisks  and  graceful  foun- 
tains, where  splashing  waters  fell  into 
Italian  marble  basins.  On  the  North  wall 
stood  an  Aviary  of  pure  Parian  marble, 
its  cornice  studded  with  diamonds,   sap- 
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phires  and  pearls,  gold  wire  netting  and 
stocked  with  a  choice  selection  of  the  sing- 
ing birds  of  the  world, — the  nightingale, 
of  course,  mostly  in  evidence. 

Around  an  alabaster  throne  rambling 
roses  had  been  trained  to  form  a  canopy 
for  Elizabeth's  resting-place.  Marble 
arches,  grottoes,  etc.,  all  helped  to  make 
this  a  super-garden. 

In  front  of  Amy  is  a  grotto.  There  she 
hides,  awaiting  some  kindly  soul  who  will 
bear  a  message  to  her  lord. 

Down  the  marble  staircase,  leading  to 
the  lake  and  Pleasaunce,  Elizabeth  is  es- 
corted by  Leycester,  and  followed  by  the 
Court. 

He  proposes  to  her.  She  refuses  him, 
saying  "  I  must  be  the  mother  of  my 
country."  Entering  the  Pleasaunce,  she 
at  last  reaches  the  grotto — wherein  a  foun- 
tain plashed  into  a  marble  pond  below. 
She  enters, — Amy,  dressed  in  her  actress's 
gown  of  sea  green,  and  with  her  pale  face 
seems  to  suggest  a  carven  nymph.  But 
Elizabeth  discovers  her  mistake,  and  drags 
from  her  particulars  of  her  life.  At  last 
the    wretched    girl   exclaims,    "  Leycester 
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knows  all !  "  The  Queen  in  a  fury  drags 
her  to  the  archway,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Court  confronts  her  with  Leycester, 
who  promptly  disowns  her.  She,  knowing 
if  she  proves  who  she  is,  will  lose  her 
wretched  husband,  lies,  pretending  she 
does  not  know  him.  Varney  now  appears, 
and  claims  her  as  his  wife.  She  is  im- 
prisoned in  St.  Lowe's  Tower,  from 
whence  Varney,  having  received  my  Lord 
of  Leycester's  ring,  takes  her  on  a  horse- 
litter  towards  Cumnor  Hall,  having 
instructions  to  murder  her  there. 

Dr.  Masters,  the  royal  physician,  having 
certified  that  Amy  is  mad,  Elizabeth 
orders  that  the  broken  lily  (this  is  jeal- 
ousy!) shall  be  kept  in  custody. 

In  the  noble  Banquetting  Hall  a  masque 
is  to  be  held.  Amidst  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  kettledrums,  for  bands  of 
players  climb  the  external  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  the  finely  carved  doorway.  The 
players,  accompanied  by  torch-bearers 
are: — (i)  Six  Ancient  Britons,  headed  by 
two  Druids  with  branches  of  misletoe;  (2) 
Six  Roman  Soldiers  with  Eagles;  (3)  Six 
Saxons  in  bear  skins,  with  battle-axes ;  (4) 
Norman  Knights  in  shining  armour  led  by 
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minstrels  and  so  surrounded  by  24 
torchbearers,  they  mimic  the  battles  of 
olden  time.  For  accompaniment,  Martial 
Music. 

Leycester,  seeing  the  crowd  struggling 
to  enter,  comes  down  the  hall,  stops  them, 
and  under  the  minstrel  gallery  meets  Tres- 
silian,  masked,  who  says,  "  I  desire  some 
conversation  with  you." 

They  arrange  a  duel,  to  take  place  in 
the  Pleasaunce  at  midnight. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  gives  Varney  per- 
mission to  take  Amy  to  Cumnor  Hall,  but 
Leycester,  as  soon  as  he  hears  this  astound- 
ing news,  sends  Michael  Lambourne, 
riding  post  haste,  with  a  letter  which 
forbids  his  wife's  murder.  Overtaking 
Varney  at  Compton  Verney  heath,  Lam- 
bourne is  shot  and  the  villain  knight 
proceeds  to  Cumnor  where  Amy  is  to  be 
murdered. 

The  midnight  duel  takes  place  as 
arranged.  Was  ever  murder  more  magni- 
ficently stage-managed  than  this  ?  It 
would  delight  the  heart  of  Sabbatini.  It 
is  in  the  Pleasaunce,  amid  the  dying  fires 
of  the  illuminations,  the  stilly  dew- 
drenched    air    suffused    by    the    scent    of 
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sleeping  roses.  There  is  broad  moonlight, 
and  each  marble  obelisk  is  silvered.  Thus 
two  well-bred  men  stand  eye  to  eye,  each 
sinuous  steel  glowing  with  light  flashed 
out,  counter  and  tierce,  like  lightning, 
almost  rhythmically ;  and  for  obligato,  the 
soul-piercing  trill  of  the  nightingales  from 
Leycester's  aviary  and  the  plash  of  the 
ever-flowing  fountains  falling  into  the 
marble  basins.  Up  in  the  battlements  a 
solitary  owl  moping  to  the  moon  foretells 
sorrow  and  death,  and  on  the  circling 
marble  terrace,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Honour,  these  twain  fight  a  la  morte. 

Fortunately  the  guard,  led  by  the  mis- 
chievous imp,  Flibbertigibbet,  arrives  on 
the  scene  and  the  duel  is  postponed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  To  deeply  wrong  the  one  who  loves  the 
most, 

And  then  to  learn  the  truth — is  hell 
indeed." 
THE  duel  is  afterwards  resumed  in  the 
Chase  about  half  a  mile  away,  where  Ley- 
cester  gets  the  better  of  the  encounter.  He 
forces  Tressilian's  sword  from  his  hand, 
and  is  about  to  pierce  his  throat  when  the 
dwarf  stays  his  hand,  and  delivers  Amy's 
stolen  letter  to  her  husband.  Reading  it, 
the  Earl  learns  how  he  has  wronged  the 
pure  sweet  woman  who  loved  him  more 
than  life.  He  offers  Tressilian  his  sword, 
imploring  him  to  pierce  him  through  the 
heart.  Tressilian  forbears  doing  so,  know- 
ing his  punishment  is  greater  whilst  he  is 
alive.  So  Leycester  hurries  to  Elizabeth 
to  tell  her  the  candid  truth. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Tressilian,  with 
a  company  of  horsemen,  are  sent  off  to 
Cumnor  Place  to  save  Amy  from  Varney's 
villainy. 

In  Anthony  Foster's  tower,  where  he 
keeps  his  gold,  Amy  is  kept  a  close 
prisoner.  She  has  barred  the  door  on  the 
inside.  Outside  is  a  cunningly  fitted  trap 
worked  by  a  cord.     Anyone  treading  on 
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it  will  be  pitched  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  Foster  tells  the  Countess  on  no 
account  to  leave  the  room  till  Leycester 
comes. 

It  is  moonlight  and  Amy's  chamber  is 
aglow  with  light;  and  the  weary  woman 
impatiently  awaits  the  coming  of  her  lord 
and  husband,  Leycester.  In  the  Court- 
yard she  hears  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet 
and  then  the  familiar  whistle, — the  signal 
that  had  called  her  from  her  father's  house 
to  meet  her  lover  in  the  moonlit  glades. 
The  Countess  rushes  from  her  room,  ex- 
claiming, "My  lord!  my  dear  lord!  " 
The  trap  works,  and  the  unhappy  woman 
is  flung,  a  huddled  heap,  her  neck  broken, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  A  little  way 
up  the  stairs  is  a  carven  window  filled  with 
coloured  glass,  depicting  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  The  afternoon  sun  floods  the 
place  with  reflected  artistry,  even  lighting 
up  the  mangled  corpse. 

"  Murder  most  foul!  " 

There  she  lay,  in  the  flower  of  her 
womanhood,  the  undeserving  victim  of  her 
false  husband  and  vile  associates.  Scott 
has  it  that  Leycester  repented. 

"  Tears  do  not  wash  out  blood,  murder, 
foul  and  unjustifiable." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Wrongs  rarely  righted  are — ." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Tressilian  ride 
at  highest  speed,  without  sparing  their 
horses'  strength.  They  are  accompanied 
by  an  armed  escort,  their  destination  being 
Cumnor  Place.  With  all  their  haste  they 
are  too  late.  When  they  arrive,  the  Coun- 
tess is  dead. 

Varney,  glorying  in  his  villainy,  points 
out  the  murdered  Countess.  He  secretly 
swallows  a  poison,  and  in  the  morning  is 
found  peacefully  reclining  in  death.  So 
Scripture  hath  it,  "  The  wicked  man  has 
no  bonds  in  his  death." 

Foster,  hurrying  from  Justice,  hid  in 
his  secret  chamber,  but,  forgetting  the 
key,  was  found  long  afterwards  a  ghastly 
skeleton.  His  daughter  becomes  his 
heiress,  and  marries  Wayland  Smith, 
Amy's  faithful  protector. 

Amy's  death,  it  is  said,  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  festivities  of  Kenilworth. 

Leycester  retires  from  the  Court,  suffer- 
ing from  deep  remorse;    but  the  Queen, 
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forgiving  all,  forgetting  all,  recalls  him 
to  her  presence.  But  the  ruling  passion 
was  strong  in  him,  and  two  other  noble- 
women, their  husbands  having  been  put 
away  by  Leycester's  orders,  were  to  ex- 
perience his  tender  mercies. 

Their  experience  was  this :  that  the 
rumours  concerning  Amy's  death  had 
more  than  a  foundation  in  fact. 

Retribution  falls  on  him.  It  is  stated 
he  died  at  Cornbury,  on  his  road  to  Kenil- 
worth,  of  the  very  poison  he  had  given  to 
his  third  wife.  Flibbertigibbet  became  a 
Court  favourite,  with  Cecil  and  Burleigh 
as  his  patrons. 

"  The  wheels  of  God  grind  slowly  "  is 
the  reflection  with  which  we  can  end  our 
story. 

EPILOGUE. 

So  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  in  spring- 
time woos  the  flowers  to  life;  so  long  as 
the  moon  floods  the  wooded  world  and 
lights  up  each  scented  spray  with  silver 
sheen ;  so  long  as  this  topsy-turvy  world 
produces  fool  men  and  women — so  long 
will  this  story,  reminiscent  of  Eden,  with 
many  variants,  be  re-played  and  men  will 
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pour  forth  professions  of  love  and  women 
will  believe  them.  The  white  rose-bud  of 
virtue  will  be  plucked  and  the  thorn  left 
behind,  and  they  will  curse  the  very  thing 
they  deemed  most  dear. 

Yet  love  will  last — true  love — for  it  is 
life.     Thrice  happy  they  who  find  it ! 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF 
AMY  ROBSART. 

"Fiction  doth  faint  but  mimic  miseries, 
Fact's  canvas  instinct  is  with  tears  of 
blood:' 

I  DON'T  suppose  that  when  Robert  de  Rob- 
sart,  a  Dutchman,  fought  valiantly  on 
behalf  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  imagined  he 
should  found  the  family,  one  of  whose  off- 
shoots would  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
family — who  use  his  crest  to-day — that 
another  would  become  standard-bearer  to 
Henry  V.  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agin- 
court  and  have  a  resting-place  in  West- 
minster Abbey — or  that  a  female  of  his 
line  would  take  her  place  as  one  of  the 
love-heroines  of  the  world.  Yet  such 
things  were  to  be. 

Amy  Robsart,  the  only  legitimate 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  of  Sider- 
stern  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  heroine  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel,  was  born  in  1531, 
one  year  previous   to   Leycester's   birth. 
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Her  father  was  a  prosperous  knight,  and 
she  was  esteemed  a  wealthy  heiress. 

About  1549,  Sir  Robert  Dudley  is  en- 
gaged on  State  business  in  Norfolk.  A 
poor  younger  son  of  an  Earl,  he  naturally 
seeks  to  fill  his  empty  coffers  by  a  wealthy 
marriage.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
whether  love  had  any  part  in  such  a  mer- 
cenary marriage.  What  history  has  to 
say  about  Robert  and  all  his  family  is  that 
their  great  characteristic  was  rapacity. 

Sir  John  makes  over  Hemsley  Manor  to 
Dudley,  and  that  was  Amy's  first  home. 
What  one  can  glean  of  her  indicates  that 
she  was  a  good-looking  woman,  well 
trained  in  all  household  management.  A 
thorough  business  woman,  of  amiable 
disposition,  she  was  well  suited  to  be  the 
mate  of  some  noble  squire. 

Leycester  was  a  Court  favourite,  very 
poor,  very  ambitious,  and  dependent  upon 
the  many  prizes  to  be  obtained  by  a 
successful  courtier. 

Elizabeth's  dislike  of  the  wives  of  her 
favourites  was  proverbial;  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  Dudley  made  no 
effort  to  get  his  wife  received  at  Court. 
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This  probably  may  have  caused  differ- 
ences between  them,  but  there  is  sure  evi- 
dence which  proves  that  she  loved  her 
husband. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  Dudley's  life  up  to  the  point  of 
this  marriage.  Raphael  Sabbatini  calls 
him  "  the  great-grandson  of  a  carpen- 
ter." I  suppose  he  got  the  idea  from  one 
of  the  old  journalists  who  says,  "  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Duke,  the  brother  of  a  King, 
the  grandson  of  an  esquire  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  carpenter.  The  carpenter 
was  the  only  honest  man  in  the  family, 
and  the  only  one  who  died  in  his  bed." 

On  June  3rd,  1550,  Lord  Lisle,  Leyces- 
ter's  elder  brother,  was  married  to  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  afterwards  known 
to  history  as  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane 
Grey. 

On  the  next  day,  June  4th,  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  married  Amy  Robsart  at  the 
Palace  of  Sheen.  This  ceremony,  of 
course,  would  be  known. 

Elizabeth  was  not  yet  Queen,  for  her 
brother,  Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  the 
guests. 
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This  from  his  diary:  "  June  4th,  1550. 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  third  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  married  Sir  John  Robsart's 
daughter,  after  which  marriage  there 
were  certain  gentlemen  that  did  strive 
who  should  first  take  away  a  goose's 
head,  which  was  hanged  alive  on  2 
posts."  This  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  manners  of  the  "  de  Veres  "  of 
those  days. 

When  Robert  Dudley  made  his  appear- 
ance amongst  men  he  was  hailed  as  "  The 
Master  Betty  "  of  the  political  stage.  He 
became  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber 
to  Edward  VI.  —  hence  that  monarch's 
presence  at  his  wedding  —  and  in  that 
position  acted  in  the  interest  of  his 
father,  Warwick. 

Edward's  fitful  fever  of  life  runs  its 
little  course.  Warwick,  helped  by  his  sons, 
proclaims  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Edward's  successor,  and  for  nine 
days  the  farce  of  Oueenship  is  played  out. 
Mary  —  afterwards  "  Bloody  Queen 
Mary  "  —  is  then  proclaimed  rightful 
heiress. 

Warwick  and  his  sons  are  imprisoned  in 
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the  Tower,  and  Warwick  (i.e.,  Duke  of 
Northumberland)  was  beheaded  22nd 
August  at  the  Tower,  and  his  body  and 
head  interred  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Somerset  (his  rival  and  victim)  in  St. 
Peter's  within  the  fortress. 

His  widow  was  reduced  to  penury,  and 
his  sons  successively  brought  to  trial  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Leycester  and  his 
brother,  however,  were  released  eight 
months  later,  Philip  of  Spain  having  used 
his  influence  with  Mary  on  their  behalf. 

Amy  Robsart  repeatedly  visited  Dudley 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower.  One 
can  see  how  her  love  would  go  out  to  her 
husband — over  whom  the  shadow  of  be- 
headal  hangs — and  as  women  will,  and 
can  do,  breathe  hope  into  a  despairing 
soul.  How  this  was  repaid  by  the  soulless 
Dudley  is  seen  at  the  end  of  this  little 
record. 

Robert  Dudley  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  Queen  Mary  and  Philip,  being 
trusted  by  them,  yet  at  the  same  time 
was  intriguing  on  Elizabeth's  behalf. 

Thus  at  Elizabeth's  accession  she  made 
him   Master    of    the   Horse,    and    also    a 
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Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  became  such  a 
favourite  with  the  Queen  that  it  was  com- 
monly said  only  his  wife  barred  the  way 
to  Elizabeth's  hand. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Dudley 
sought  the  help  of  his  confederates,  who 
applied  to  Dr.  Walter  Bailey  to  prescribe 
medicine  for  Amy  that  they  might  ad- 
minister the  poison  in  it.  He  refused  to 
do  this,  knowing  the  lady  was  in  health. 

The  circumstances  of  Amy's  death  are 
these.  Abingdon  Fair  is  being  held  on  the 
Sunday,  and  either  she  or  Antony  Foster, 
the  steward,  sends  all  the  servants  to  it. 
When  they  return,  they  find  the  lady  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  newel  staircase  with  her 
neck  broken.  Such  a  staircase  is  a  wind- 
ing one  —  commonly  called  cork-screw 
(some  of  the  samples  can  be  seen  in 
Kenilworth)  —  and  how  even  a  would-be 
suicide  could  manage  to  do  such  a  gym- 
nastic trick  passes  comprehension. 

Some  say — as  Sabbatini  does — that  a 
string  was  fastened  across  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  a  nail  being  inserted  in  the  wall  on 
either  side.  Try  fixing  this  and  I  think 
this   theory  may  be   dismissed.      Others 
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assert,  and  I  think  with  more  reason,  that 
her  neck  was  broken  first  and  that  she 
was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

The  sad  news  is  sent  post-haste  to 
Windsor,  where  her  husband  is.  The 
distance  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride,  yet 
Leycester  does  not  go.  He  knows  an  in- 
quest is  to  be  held,  and  sends  his  agent 
Blount — getting  into  communication  with 
the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  —  and  after  a 
prolonged  inquest  the  verdict  was  "  Mis- 
adventure." 

Neglected  in  life,  the  poor  lady  is 
accorded  a  magnificent  funeral,  but  her 
husband  is  not  there,  nor  did  he  ever  visit 
Cumnor  Place  again. 

At  the  funeral  ceremony  in  Glos'ter  Hall 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Oxford,  all 
the  heads  of  the  Colleges,  with  their 
various  heralds  and  banners,  are 
gathered.  The  oration  is  delivered  by 
Campion,  a  great  preacher  of  that  time 
(afterwards  he  was  martyred).  Somehow 
he  made  a  strange  blunder,  saying, 
"  This  sweet  lady  so  woefully  done  to 
death."  She  is  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin's  Church.      She   never   was   at 
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Kenilworth  in  1575,  but  in  the  magnifi- 
cent gardens  her  spirit  would  come 
between  the  guilty  Queen  and  Leycester. 

There  is  an  insistent  rumour  that  the 
real  Amy  was  the  principal  guest  at  the 
wedding  of  Agnes  Colbourne,  heiress  of 
Guy's  Cliff e,  at  Moreton  Morrell. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  hus- 
bands of  Leycester's  two  other  wives 
seemed  to  die  at  a  convenient  moment. 
Lord  Sheffield,  with  whose  wife  he  had  a 
guilty  liaison,  hearing  of  his  wife's  dis- 
honour, hurries  to  seek  satisfaction. 
Before  he  can  reach  England  he  dies  of 
horrible  internal  pains.  (The  suggestion 
is  that  Leycester  had  a  hand  in  this.)  In 
the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  the 
mother  of  "  the  wretched  imp,"  the  same 
thing  occurs,  and  one  is  reminded  of  two 
lines  concerning  Amy  Robsart's  death: 
"  The  only  way  to  stop  a  woman's  tongue 
Is  Break  her  neck;  a  noble  Earl  once  did 

it." 

Oh!  what  a  world  of  thought  lies 
before  the  reader!  "  Rare  Ben  Jon- 
son  "  publicly  accused  Leycester  of  many 
murders,  mostly  of  women. 
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That  Elizabeth  knew  of  Amy  Robsart's 
death  is  certain,  therefore  contradicting 
Scott's  novel. 

Just  two  days  before  Amy's  death 
Elizabeth  goes  a-hunting,  and  amongst 
the  throng  who  would  accompany  her  is 
De  Quadra,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  At 
the  end  of  the  chase  and  nearing  home  the 
Queen,  addressing  him,  says: 

"  I  hear  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  wife  is 
suffering  from  cancer  "  (she  was  in  good 
health  or  the  inquest  would  have  revealed 
otherwise)  "  and  is  dead,  or  as  near  as 
can  be."  This  news  he  sends  back  to 
Spain.  Two  days  afterwards  she  says: 
"  The  lady  has  broken  her  neck.  Say 
nothing  of  it."  Amy  Robsart  conveniently 
committed  suicide,  or  was  murdered,  at 
the  time  when  Leycester  is  in  the  Royal 
favour ! 

A  very  popular  preacher  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  Secretary 
Cecil,  of  which  I  quote  the  following: 

"  The  Grace  of  God  be  unto  your 
honours.  I  am  moved  to  signify  unto  you 
that  in  these  parts  there  is  suspicion  of 
the  death  of  her  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
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Lord  Robert  Dudley.  I  implore  an  earnest 
searching  and  trying  out  of  the  truth  with 
due  punishment  if  any  be  found  guilty  in 
this  matter  it  may  be  openly  known. 

"  The    Lord    God    guide    you    by    His 
Grace." 

Written    at    Coventry    17th  September, 
1560. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Lever. 

It  is  as  if  he  had  some  solid  foundation 
at  the  back  of  it. 


ELIZABETH. 

In  the  glorious  pile  known  as  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Tudor  her 
sister  lie  side  by  side.  History  cata- 
logues them  respectively  "  Good  Queen 
Bess  "  and  "  Bloody  Mary."  How  true 
the  description  may  be  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  At  least  it  gives  scope  for  thought. 
Elizabeth  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of 
September,  1533,  the  eve  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  Nativity,  and  died  on  the  eve  of 
the  Virgin's  Annunciation — March  24th, 
1603. 
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This   seems   to  suggest  the   reason  of 
her  other  title,   "  The  Virgin  Queen." 

It  is  said  "  The  man  emerges  with  the 
hour,"  and  it  must  be  admitted  her 
coming  was  well  timed.  The  former 
Tudors  do  not  loom  large  or  lovingly  in 
history.  Her  father,  "  Bluff  Hal  "— 
licentious,  to  say  the  least  —  her  pre- 
decessor, Mary  Tudor,  of  whom  one  seems 
to  hear  no  kindly  word  spoken;  and, 
immediately  following  Elizabeth,  came 
the  Stuarts,  whom  it  is  kinder  to  say 
nothing  about.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  this  woman  stands  out  nobly  and 
that  all  her  faults  seem  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  things  she  did 
for  her  beloved  England. 

But  my  province  is  to  try  and  suggest  a 
few  of  her  personal  characteristics.  Vain 
as  a  peacock,  a  thorough  coquette,  she 
could  neither  love  nor  hate  intensely,  for 
she  lacked  the  heart  for  either;  unstable 
as  a  weather-cock  and  yet  possessing  the 
sure  instinct  of  doing  the  most  expedient 
thing  at  the  right  time.  Stubborn  as  a 
mule,  she  was  yet  almost  servile  if  occa- 
sion so  demanded  it.     Love  of  dress  was 
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a  passion  with  her;  she  possessed  two 
thousand  gowns  and  eighty  different 
wigs.  Secretive  and  lacking  trust  in  her 
fellow-creatures  she  seemed  to  live  alone, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  to  her  came 
the  horrible  experience  of  dying  alone. 

Withal,  she  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Plot 
on  plot  was  devised  against  her,  yet  she 
feared  them  not,  for  alone  she  was  able 
to  meet  and  outwit  the  mightiest  combina- 
tion of  foes  which  threatened  her  beloved 
England.  The  only  thing  she  esteemed — 
for  it  is  impossible  to  call  it  love — was 
Robert  Dudley,  whom  she  used  to  call 
"  Robin."  On  him  she  showered  gifts 
almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice;  and 
yet  behind  bis  back  she  called  him  "  her 
lap-dog."  That  she  led  him  on  to  dream 
of  sharing  the  throne  with  her  there  is 
little  doubt.  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  calls  Leycester  "  the  King 
that  shall  be."  Yet,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
married  Darnley,  and  realizing  all  that 
followed,  she  wisely  decided  not  to  mate 
with  one  of  her  subjects.  Moreover,  the 
many  royal  suitors  who  sought  her  hand 
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and  were  therefore  so-called  friends  and 
allies  would  instantly  have  become  her 
bitterest  enemies. 

She  was  playing  a  waiting  game  'gainst 
all   the   world,    the    stakes   being   world 
power — the  peace  of  England  and  the  lay- 
ine    of    the    foundations    of    the    future 
empire  of  the  world. 

Don't  forget  that  in  Elizabethan  days 
poetry  played  a  far  greater  part  in  Eng- 
land than  it  does  to-day.  The  age  that 
could  produce  Shakespeare,  the  god-man 
of  the  world,  Spenser,  and  a  host  of  other 
luminaries  and  could  encourage  them  to 
greater  efforts,  must  of  necessity  be 
poetic.  But  they  had  no  multiple  shops, 
which  explains  it!  Wherever  Elizabeth 
stays  most  gorgeous  pageants  are  held — 
the  greatest  of  all  at  Kingly  Kenilworth. 
Yet  State-craft  was  at  the  back  of  it  all: 
a  woman's  craft,  what  more  subtle?  A 
foolish  woman  fighting  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  Philip  of  Spain! 

The  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
the  cursed  Armada,  was  hanging  over 
little  England,  and  it  was  countered  here. 
In  the   Italian  Garden,   magnificent   and 
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unique,  Queen  Elizabeth  refuses  her  hand 
to  the  great-grandson  of  a  carpenter,  for 
this  is  how  Leycester  is  dubbed  by  Rap- 
hael Sabbatini.  And  yet  a  writer  of  Eliza- 
beth's time  says:  "  No  man  who  lived 
happily  with  his  wife  could  ever  expect  to 
receive  Court  favour." 

How  can  one  size  up  such  a  character? 

There  is  a  room  at  Kenilworth  where 
the  Queen — now  over  40  years  of  age — is 
wooed  by  the  French  Ambassador  on  be- 
half of  Due  D'Alencon  (son  of  Charles  of 
France),  and  the  foolish  woman  plays  the 
spinet  and  sings  love  songs  that  her 
charms  may  be  duly  notified  to  the  boy 
prince  of  20,  who  is  pitted  with  small-pox 
and  has  a  knob-nose. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  to 
Elizabeth's  greatness  is  the  fact  that 
nobles  and  squires  —  professed  Roman 
Catholics,  and  opposed  to  her  personally 
— could  see  the  fine  patriotic  spirit  of 
Queen  Bess,  and,  defying  Rome  in  the 
hour  of  England's  mightiest  trial  —  all 
honour  to  them! — they  flung  themselves 
body  and  soul  into  the  task  of  helping  to 
save  the  Motherland.     Elizabeth  reached 
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the  zenith  of  her  power  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Armada,  and  then  the  oncoming 
years  brought  little  joy.  The  final  pic- 
ture of  her,  propped  up  by  cushions — she 
cannot  rest  in  her  bed  —  the  musicians 
playing  sweet  music,  but  cannot  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit  within  her — she  looking  into 
a  true  mirror,  beholding  her  unpainted 
face  wrinkled  and  grey,  shadowed  by  "the 
cloud  of  death,  she  died  as  she  had  lived 
— alone. 

FINIS. 


Wet-eyed  I'll  meet  my  God. 


1 1 


The  end  of  this  tale  of  real  life  (only 
reality  is  the  one  thing  that  is  eternal)  is 
"  God's  Acre."  In  Cumnor  Church, 
where  Amy  Robsart  worshipped,  there  is 
an  elaborate  brass  tablet  erected  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  that  canting  hypocriti- 
cal pervert,  Anthony  Foster,  eloquently 
describing  all  the  virtues  he  did  not 
possess.  There  is  also  a  marble  memorial 
erected  to  Queen  Bess,  but  nothing  to  the 
memory  of  Amy — Elizabeth's  rival. 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Oxford,  as  you  enter  the  doorway  on  your 
right-hand  side,  let  into  the  floor  there  is 
a  simple  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  where 
poor  Amy  Robsart  at  last  found  rest. 

Thousands  have  seen  it  and  many  have 
wept  over  it. 

In  the  magnificent  mausoleum  at  War- 
wick, called  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  side 
by  side  lie  Leycester  and  Lettice  his  third 
wife,  and  near  to  them  is  the  wretched 
"  Imp."  Their  effigies  are  portrayed  in 
lasting  alabaster.  When  the  westering 
sun  streams  in  through  the  gloriously 
stained  windows  their  monuments  glow 
with  a  coloured  halo — even  the  "  Imp  " 
has  his  "place  in  the  sun"  now.  The 
tangle  of  their  lives  is  ravelled,  and  it  will 
only  be  untied  on  the  day  of  Judgment. 
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CUMNOR  HALL. 
By  W.  F.  MlCKLE. 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall: 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 

Silver' d  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies, 
The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still, — 

Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

"  Leycester  !  "  she  cried,  "  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  has  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  ? 

"  No  more  thou  com'st  with  lovers'  speed 
Thy  once-beloved  bride  to  see; 

But,  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stern  Earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 

"  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  Father's  hall; 

No  Faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 
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"  I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn, 

No    lark    more    blithe,    no  flower  more 
gay: 

And  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

"If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 
Among  Court  ladies  all  despised 

Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall  ? 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized. 

"  But  Leycester,  or  I  much  am  wrong, 
Or  'tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows: 

Rather,  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

"  Then,  Leycester,  why — again  I  plead — 
The  injured  surely  may  repine. 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine  ? 

"  Why    didst    thou    praise    my    humble 
charms, 

And  oh !  then  leave  them  to  decay  ? 
Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 

Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  day  ? 
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"  The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  the  mark  my  silken  train, 

Nor  think  a  Countess  can  have  woe. 

"  How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care ! 

Like  the  poor  plant  that  from  its  stem 
Divided,   feels  the  chilling  air. 

"  My  spirits  flag — my  hopes  decay — 
Still  that   dread   death-bell  smites   my 
ear 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 
'  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  '  ! 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  day  of  dawn  appear' d, 
In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear, 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 
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The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapp'd  its  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


The  mastiff  howl'd  at  village  door, 

The  oaks  were  shatter' d  on  the  green : 
Woe  was  the  hour ! — for  nevermore 
N    That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen  ! 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 

Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  village  maids  with  fearful  glance 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall : 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sigh'd, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 

As  wand'ring  onwards  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 
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